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For “‘ Tue Frignp.”’ 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends, 
(Continued from page 250.) 

From this time forward there are similar in- 
stances recorded in the journals of our minis- 
ters, evidencing the continued existence of senti- 
ments of the same character as those which 
Richard Jordan found prevailing on Long Is- 
land. Stephen Grellet relates, that in 1808, he 
was one of a committee appointed by New York 
Yearly Meeting to visit its subordinate meetings. 
During this visit, he says:—‘ I became intro- 
duced into very deep and painful trials; for one 
of our committee frequently advanced sentiments 
repugnant to the Christian faith, tending to lessen 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, to under- 
value the sacred offices of our holy and blessed 
Redeemer, and to promote a disregard for the 
right observance of the first day of the week.” “I 
frequently, fervently and earnestly labored with 
him.” The member of the Committee here re- 
ferred to was Elias Hicks, who was more influ- 
ential than any other person in sowing the seeds 
which resulted in the separation of 1827. In look- 
ing over his Journal, which narrates the incidents 
of a prolonged and very active life, we find a 
record of some 40 years of labor in the ministry, 
before meeting with much that would be likely to 
awaken fears of the kind that impressed Stephen 
Grellet. In the memoranda he has preserved 
of his labors, we find him earnestly pressing on 
his hearers the spiritual nature of true religion, 
the uselessness of outward ordinances, and the 
necessity of dependence on the Light of Christ 
in the heart as that which must show us the way 
ofsalvation. In thus preaching, he followed in 
the footsteps of the early members of our So- 
ciety, and of those in all times who have ad- 
hered to its doctrines; but mingled with this, 
during the latter part of his career, were other 
sentiments which justly alarmed his friends, and 
awakened controversy and disunity. It is no 
unusual thing for the earnest advocates of a 
sound doctrine to push their conclusions to such 
an extreme as to ignore or even deny other doc- 
trines equally important and essential. 

As the separation of 1827 was probably one 
of the causes which led to the establishment of the 
paper which after a lapse of more than 60 years 
is still continued, in the same form, and with 
similar objects to those which led its original 
founders to assume the labor and responsibility 
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of the publication of Tae Frrenp, it has been 
thought that some notice of it and its history 
would prove interesting, and at the same time 
give valuable historical information to many of 
the younger and middle-aged among its readers. 
For there are comparatively few whose men- 
ories go back to the time of its commencement; 
and it has all along been so fully identified with 
the concerns of our Society, that its pages are a 
vast storehouse of information respecting past 
events that affected it and its interests. 

A few individuals in Philadelphia agreed to 
contribute the funds necessary for its commence- 
ment, and to be responsible for the expenses in- 
curred. The first number was issued on the 13th 
of Tenth Month, 1827; and its prospectus and 
editorial show that it was designed to be a me- 
dium of intellectual intercourse among Friends, 
and to furnish to their families “an agreeable 
and instructive miscellany.” The current litera- 
ture of the day, the treasures of ancient lore, the 
researches of science, selections from the great 
masters of the old English school, philanthropic 
information, a summary of passing events, ori- 
ginal communications, essays aud poetry, his- 
torical narratives relating to the early settlement 
of the country, and a support of the doctrines 
and testimonies “ of the people called Quakers,” 
are all enumerated among the subjects with 
which it was proposed to fill its columns. 

The feelings of the members generally, in those 
days, were greatly interested in the various inci- 
dents connected with the separation which was 
taking place, and which was extending from 
meeting to meeting. As might have been ex- 
pected, therefore, the early volumes of THE 
FRIEND contain a large amount of detail re- 
specting these movements, and much discussion 
of the doctrines at issue. Omitting all reference 
to merely personal charges, such as are inevit- 
able in heated controversies, but which happily 
die out with the lapse of time, an examination 
of these volumes, which contain numerous quo- 
tations from the sermons and writings of Elias 
Hicks, shows pretty conclusively that in the 
latter part of his life he regarded Jesus Christ 
who was born of the Virgin Mary, and who was 
crucified at Jerusalem, to have been an eminently 
gifted man, and a great reformer and teacher ; 
and that He might be regarded as Divine, but 
only in the sense in which all the children of 
God may be so called, through a partaking of 
the Divine nature and spirit; but he did not be- 
lieve that He was essentially different from us, 
or that in Him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head. As a consequence of this, he rejected the 
doctrine of the atonement as it is held by most 
professors of Christianity, and as it was believed 
in by the early members of our Society. 

In opposition to these views, numerous ex- 
tracts from the writings of early Friends were 
brought forward by those who were uneasy with 
his teachings ; such as the following, taken from 
a Declaration of Faith—drawn up in 1693 by 
George Whitehead, on behalf of the Society of 
Friends. 

“We sincerely confess and believe in Jesus 
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Christ, both as He is true God and perfect man. 
—That Divine honor and worship is due to the 
Son of God, and that He is in true faith to be 
prayed unto, and the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ called upon, as the primitive Christians 
did, because of the glorious union or oneness of 
the Father and the Son.”—That in his dying for 
all, He was “that one, great, universal offering, 
and sacrifice, for peace, atonement and recon- 
ciliation between God and man, and He is the 
propitiation, not for our sins only, but for the 
sins of the whole world.” 

Many similar passages are quoted from the 
writings of George Fox, William Penn, Robert 
Barclay, and other standard authors among 
Friends, who acknowledged as the author of 
their salvation, Jesus Christ, who was crucified 
at Jerusalem, and who as a quickening Spirit 
visits the hearts of those who will receive and 
obey Him. For, as expressed by John Banks, 
our Society “as truly believe in that same Christ, 
who laid down his body and took it up again, as 
in his Light within ; and we have benefit to salva- 
tion, by the one as well as theother; and of both, 
they being one; and are willing to lay hold of 
every help and means, God, in and through 
Jesus Christ, has ordained for our salvation.” 

These doctrinal statements were contrasted 
with the sentiments expressed by Elias Hicks, 
who, in exalting the importance of the inward 
work of grace (which is indeed an essential re- 
quisite for salvation) said that “no external 
Saviour could have any hand” in the cleansing 
of the soul from inward pollution—that Jesus 
“ was only an outward Saviour’ —and used vari- 
ous expressions which implied that He was no 
otherwise to be regarded as Divine, than as hav- 
ing a larger measure than other men of the 
Spirit of God poured upon Him. 

The doctrinal points at issue were such as it is 
unsafe for men to reason upon without a mea- 
sure of Divine illumination; but they were 
weighty and important, and it is not surprising 
that the discussions which arose were earnest, 
and at times even severe in tone. 

It is by no means probable that all those who 
were classed among the adherents or followers 
of Elias Hicks, had adopted all the views of doc- 
trine which he disseminated; or that their suc- 
cessors in this day all hold the same opinions. 
For in such controversies many secondary mo- 
tives come into play, and there are persons on 
one side or the other who become zealous par- 
tisans without any clear judgment as to the doc- 
trines involved. This must necessarily be the 
case in all wide-spread controversies, because in 
every community there is a considerable body 
of persons whose religious growth and experi- 
ence do not qualify them to form an independent 
judgment on such subjects. Yet, that the ques- 
tion of doctrine laid at the foundation of the 
division that then rent the Society of Friends, is 
shown by the statement issued by the leaders 
among those who organized a new Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1827. This document 
contains the following paragraph: “ Doctrines 
held by one part of the Society, and which we 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































believe to be sound and edifying, are pronounced 
by the other part to be unsound and spurious. 
From this has resulted a state of things that has 
proved destructive of peace and tranquillity, and 
in which the fruits of love and condescension 
have been blasted, and the comforts and en- 
joyments even of social intercourse greatly di- 
minished.” 

The warmth of feeling that was developed in 
those days, has in large measure died out, and 
there now exists an amicable and kindly feeling 
between the members of the two bodies into 
which the Society of Friends separated about 60 
years ago, and which it is much to be hoped may 
continue and increase. 

This separation was confined to America, and 
did not reach to the meetings across the ocean. 
In the controversies and trials which attended 
it, the unity and sympathy of Friends of London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings was strengthening 
and encouraging to their brethren in this land. 

J. W. 
(To be continued.) 
cnemmmmanaasidipamioemenm 

A Huge Snake Fighting a Seal.—I was pad- 
dling along in a small canoe on one of the 
numerous tributaries of the Rio Parana, look- 
ing for ducks when suddenly I heard behind 
me a fearful yell and a great splashing in the 
water. A bend in the river prevented me see- 
ing what it was, but, thinking it was some tapirs 
or carpinchos bathing, I turned my canoe in 
order to get a shot at them, and saw a huge 
snake hanging from a tree with his body curled 
two or three times round an unfortunate seal. 
The water around them was foaming, and every 
now and then the seal and the fore part of the 
snake would disappear below the surface and 
remain below for several seconds, until in a 
moment the snake would twist his body into a sort 


of corkscrew shape and lift the seal right out of 


the water, and they would remain swinging in 
the air, only supported by the snake’s tail. 

At one time I saw a second seal jump clean 
out of water to catch hold of the snake, and all 
three remained in the air, for some time, when 
suddenly they dropped into the water again, the 
snake never losing his hold of the tree. As 
none of the combatants seemed to be in the least 
affected by my near approach, I put my canoe 
within some ten or twelve yards of them, so as 
to have a good shot at the snake next time they 
appeared ; and I had scarcely laid down my pad- 
dle and caught up my gun when they came up 
again. I aimed at the snake where he had 
curled himself round the seal and gave him both 
barrels. The snake let go of the tree and fell 
with the whole length of his body into the 
water, splashing me all over, and then again 
the three disappeared. After about a minute 
both seals came up on the other side of the 
canoe, looking at me and shaking their heads 
in the same way as dogs do when they come out 
of water. They had both white breasts, and I 
noticed that one of them was bleeding from a 
wound in the neck, but whether from my shot 
or from a bite of the snake, I could not tell. 
The snake a little later crawled up the “ bar- 
ranca” out of the water, as if nothing was the 
matter with him, so I gave him one shot more, 
which made him disappear in the bushes, where 
I, being alone in the canoe, thought it more pru- 
dent not to follow him. 

He was a very big one, for from the branch 
to which he had his tail attached down to the 
water was a distance of some fourteen feet, and 
when he fell his tail nearly reached my canoe.— 
Buenos Ayres Standard. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienv.” 
How Ministers were Raised up Among the Early 
Friends. 


Christopher Story was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, who lived in 
Cumberland, in the north of England, near the 
borders of Scotland. It wasa part of the country 
where at that time (Christopher was born in 
1648) wickedness of the grossest sort, theft, 
robbery and murder abounded. 

The Journal which he kept of his life (which 
may be found in vol. 1, of Friends’ Library) is 
written with great simplicity; and gives an in- 
teresting account of the work of the Lord in 
him, the gradual unfolding of counsel and guid- 
ance from the Divine Spirit in his heart; and 
of the manner in which it pleased the Head of 
the Church to raise up ministers of the Gospel 
from among those who met, mostly in silence, to 
worship Him. In his narrative C. Story says: 


“As the Lord was pleased to get himself a 
name in the earth, in calling us to be a people 
to his praise, who were as the outcasts of the 
nation, he began to work in the hearts of a young 
generation, when but tender in age, of which I 
was one: and though we were short of having 
an eye unto the Lord in all our undertakings, yet 
He was not short in having an eye over us for 
good. I was brought up in a public-house, my 
father and mother keeping an inn where people 
of many sorts resorted, yet the Lord preserved 
me beyond many from the sin of drunkenness, 
and the excessive smoking of tobacco I never 
loved. 

“Yet as I grew in years, I was drawn after 
the vain pastimes which are in the world; as 
shooting with guns and bows, and following them 
that played at cards, and I was successful in 
playing, and my mind as much taken with that 
foolish practice, as most things. For this the 
Lord gave me a sore rebuke in myself, that I 
was sensible of trouble of conscience for many 
days, and was consulting with myself, what to 
do, not knowing of one man who judged the 
thing unlawful to be done. The old enemy ap- 
peared in my heart and brought a fair pretence 
with him, viz: that I might safely play at any 
time except the first-days at night, being a prac- 
tice amongst us; and this gave me a little ease 
for a time; and I observed it. Then a fear en- 
tered my mind, that I durst not join with young 
people in their a and light began more 
to appear, and I saw we must be more religious 
than formerly ; but the enemy would suggest to 
me that I was young and might live long, and 
it was time enough for me to be religious when 
I was married ; and here I rested for some years, 
though often under trouble, believing I must 
live more godly, or otherwise I could not enter 
God’s kingdom. 

“When I was about eighteen years of age, my 
father and mother were desirous I should marry 
a young woman whose parents were of good re- 
pute in the country; and a weighty concern it 
was to me, and under the sense thereof, I prayed 
to the Lord in the night season, ‘that if it were 
for our good, it might come to pass, and if not, 
it might not be so.” About this time, my heart 
came to be more and more opened, and I saw 
the danger of poverty and riches, and at a cer- 
tain time, I retired, and the saying of the wise 
man came into my remembrance, and I prayed 
to the Lord to give me neither poverty nor 
riches, for I saw there was danger on both 
hands; and though I desired to keep company 
with those that were most sober, yet was I often 
under great affliction of mind. 


“When I was at any time with the profane 
if I partook of their joy at night, sorrow came 
in the morning. While I remained here, a great 
fever being in the country, and many dying, 
when it entered my house, and my wife wag 
taken ill of it, 1 was persuaded to go toa woman 
who was blind, and pretended she could do 
great things. I inquired of her if I should take 
the distemper, she being one who undertook to 
tell what would come to pass: She told me, no, 
and I believed her, but when the Lord visited 
me with sickness, my disobedience on the one 
hand, and my believing her, which I looked 
upon as distrusting God, on the other, brought 
such horror and trouble of mind upon me, that 
I concluded, if I should then die, there were no 
hopes of mercy for me. My mother being in 
great trouble for me, would have comforted me 
with this, that I exceeded others in my life and 
conversation, but I could not believe there was 
any favor at the Lord’s hand for me, except He 
should restore me to my health, and I become a 
new man. I saw I was not to regard soothsayers, 
or such as pretend to tell things to come, they 
themselves being out of the life of righteousness, 
Under this great distress and anguish of soul I 
cried mightily unto the Lord, that He would 
spare me yet a while; and that saying came into 
my mind, the prayer of the righteous availeth 
much; and knowing not but the priest might be 
one of them whom the Lord ‘would hear, I hada 
mind he should come. When he came, he want- 
ed his book, and could not pray, so that I was 
disappointed, but may say though all other helps 
failed, yet the Lord: never failed, for He was 
pleased to restore me, and when restored, inclin- 
ed my heart to seek after Him. 

“T thought it my duty often to pray to the 
Lord, in secret places, to show me his way wherein 
I should walk, for I was satisfied I was out of the 
way ; because of the trouble of mind I was un- 
der. As prayer seemed to me to be a duty, I 
thought it my place to wait upon the Lord, to 
feel what would open upon my mind to suppli- 
cate the Lord for, and not to pray in form; but 
having little answer of well-done from the Lord, 
I grew weary, and became more and more for- 
mal in my prayers, and my distress increased. 
Then I began to doubt that I had not been so dili- 
gent asI should have been in my devotion in the 
time of our worship, though I frequently went; 
so I resolved for the time to come, I would go to 
church with the first, and hear and observe every 
word the priest said; but I saw all that I could 
do, signified little: and I was not to sing, neither 
durst I open my mouth as others did, but sat 
solitarily. Then the Lord showed me the effects 
of the priests’ ministry. They could tell what 
sin was, and what would be the reward of the 
righteous; and what would be the reward of the 
wicked ; but how to come out of sin, which was 
the thing I wanted to know, they left me at a 
loss, and this lessened their esteem in my view. 
I read much of the Scriptures and could talk of 
them.” 

“A meeting being appointed about a mile off, 
there was full notice of it, to which many went; 
and Robert Barclay going northward, hearing 
of the meeting, came and spoke the word of 
truth excellently to the people, so that I could 
have said amen to several things; and amongst 
the rest he said, ‘If a man could begin at Gene- 
sis, and repeat all the Scriptures to the end of 
Revelations, and was not led and guided by a 
measure of that spirit by which thé Scriptures 
were given forth, it would avail him nothing.’ 
Then I saw, all that I had, availed nothing.” 

“ Being come home, and under great exercise 
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wards to his dwelling. The whole distance was 
over the Coleman property, the southern limit 
of which lay about 2 miles south of our stopping 
place for the night. 

On reaching Cornwall in the morning, we 
were met at the station by one of the persons 
connected with this great establishment, who 
kindly conveyed us in his carriage to some of 
the interesting points. First, we visited the 
Bird Coleman Furnace, near by. This has two 
furnaces, one of which at this time was being 
repaired, which gave us an opportunity of learn- 
ing more about its construction. The bottom is 
made of thick blocks of red sandstone from the 
neighboring hills. For this purpose they prefer 
the coarser varieties—those containing many 
pebbles, which are said to endure the action of 
the fire and melted iron better than the finer 
grained sandstones. The furnace is circular, and 
its outer casing is a structure of wrought iron. 
Inside, and against this, is built a wall several 
feet thick of fire-brick ; the space left in the mid- 
dle is that in which the iron-ore, limestone, and 
coke are thrown from the top, and where the 
melting is performed. 

The magnitude of the scale on which the 
operations were performed added to the interest. 
It was a hot blast furnace, and the so-called 
stoves in which the ore was heated before being 
driven into the furnace, were huge circular iron 
towers, whose object would be a very puzzling 
problem to one unfamiliar with such operations. 
When both fires are going, the furnace consumes 
daily, about 300 tons of ore, 75 tons of limestone, 
and 200 tons of coke, and produces about 850 
tons of iron per week. 

The Cornwall ore is a magnetic ore, and aver- 
ages nearly one-half its weight of pure iron. 
This is combined with oxygen, and mixed with 
sulphur and other impurities, one of the prin- 
cipal of which are Silica (or quartz.) In order 
to remove the sulphur, the ore is roasted in kilns, 
before being put into the furnace ; and to get rid 
of the silica, limestone is added. For although 
silica cannot be melted by itself, yet when heated 
in contact with lime, the two unite, and form a 
compound which is more easily melted. Under 
the tremendous heat produced by the burning 
of the coke in these great furnaces, the iron is 
separated from most of its impurities, trickles 
down in a liquid state, and accumulates on the 
stone floor of the furnace. The melted quartz, 
lime and other impurities also trickles down, and 
being lighter, floats as a scum on the top of the 
melted iron. Every six hours, openings are made 
on the side near the bottom, by removing the 
stoppers of clay with which the holes were filled. 
The scum (which forms the slag or refuse) is first 
allowed to pour forth. We watched the process 
with much interest, and as the fiery stream 
flowed along the channel made for it, into the 
iron car stationed on a track to receive it, it re- 
minded me of the descriptions given by eye- 
witnesses of the flow of lava in volcanic erup- 
tions—though on a very small scale in compari- 
son. Our intelligent companion remarked that 
if any of the melted iron should be permitted to 
escape with the slag, it would at once eat a hole 
through the iron of the receiving car. And 
surely enough, before the process was ended, we 
saw a stream of molten matter pouring out on 
the ground through a hole just made in the bot- 
tom of the car. 

After the slag had been removed, the melted 
iron was drawn off through lower openings in 
the furnace. It poured along in red-hot waves 
along channels made in moulding sand, gradu- 
ally filling up a series of small troughs in the 


sand made to receive it. As soon as it becomes 
solid enough to bear the weight of a man, but 
while still heated to redness, a little sand is 
sprinkled over it; and men with heavy sledge- 
hammers go over the surface and break the iron 
into pieces of convenient size to handle. While 
hot, this is easily done, because this iron is then 
brittle, being what iron men call “hot short ;” 
but if it were allowed to cool undisturbed, it 
would be a very difficult and troublesome task 
to break and remove it. 

The superintendent of the furnace kindly gave 
me a piece of the iron broken out of the middle 
of one of these bars (which are called pigs), and 
it showed very beautifully the crystalline struc- 
ture which the iron assumed in becoming solid. 
The iron made at this furnace is all sold to 
manufacturers of steel by the Bessemer process. 


J. W. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Wide was the river; the tide ran fast, 
And dim lay the other shore; 
3ut the shepherd took a lamb in his breast, 
And so passed on before. 
The sheep stood trembling; he called in vain 
Till the lamb in his bosom cried. 
Then the white ewes answered, and followed fain, 
And came to the other side. 


My Shepherd hath taken my lamb away— 
But I know it is not forever. 
“Come, follow! come, follow!’ I hear him say ; 
“Tt is beautiful over the river.” 
Aye, beautiful where my lamb has gone, 
Thou Shepherd tender and wise. 
This is thy loving way : lead on 
To the pastures of the skies. 
—Sunday School Times. 


—————2 
From the ‘‘ ANrimaL Wor.p,” 


A STORY OF WINGS. 

“ Just now there is again a deplorable tendency towards 
the use of natural wings, and whole birds, in milinery. 
—Daily Paper. 

The wife of the vicar was young and fair: 
The simplest hat on her braided hair 
Borrowed such charm from her lovely face 
That it seemed a thing of artistic grace ; 
But, like many another as kind and good, 
She fancied that Fashion understood 

The how and the wherewithal to wear, 
And trusted to modiste and milliner, 
Instead of her own sweet womanly mind, 
Which could but choose the fit and refined. 


So one day she took from its wraps with care, 
A wondrous erection just sent to her, 

In which was set one beautiful thing, 

And that was a kittiwake’s exquisite wing. 
She was bound for a stylish afternoon tea, 
But first she must visit her nursery, 

Where the baby crowed with delight to touch 
The ornament which he fain would clutch; 
And Harold declared with a wild halloo 
That mother was just like a cockatoo ; 

While Nelly’s incipient womanhood 
Pondered the matter in thoughtful mood. 


But the lady had an hour to spend 

Before she reached the house of her friend. 

To her mothers’ meeting she bent her way, 
Though rather shy of her dress that day. 

She met each one with kind look and word, 
The little tales of their troubles heard ; 

And she made the time pass pleasantly 

With her friendly talk and her sympathy. 
Before they left, she ventured to say 

How it grieved her to see their boys at play, 
Stoning the thrushes, now weak with cold, 

And with winter sorrows manifold. 

And then she spoke of God’s loving care 

For the creatures He made, the birds of the air: 
How should their children grow good and kind, 
While in cruel deeds they could pleasure find ? 


Good-bye was said. They went one by one, 
And the lady thought herself there alone, 

As making up her accounts she sat,— 

When she felt a sudden twitch at her hat; 

It came again, and made her start, 

While quicker and louder throbbed her heart, 
And then she suddenly was aware 

Of a wingless kittiwake standing there 

Upon the table. It silence broke, 

And (wonder of wonders!) thus it spoke :— 


“That wing is mine—you wear to-day 

The thing that was stolen from me away, 

Well I remember the morning fair, 

When we skimmed the waves and cleaved the air, 
My mate and I, as we sought to find 

Food for the little ones left behind, 

When peal on peal broke like thunder’s sound, 
And soon sea and-rock and sands around 

Were strewn with the fair birds dying and dead, 
My mate fell first—then, ere life had fled, 

The wings were wrenched from my bleeding breast, 
And I was flung on the billow’s crest 

I once had joyed to tread, but now 

A quivering mass | sank below, 

Hearing my hungry birdlings’ cry, 

Worse than my own sore agony. 

And you are a mother! well, that is good: 

What do you think of my starving brood— 

The downy nestlings that ’neath that wing 

Were wont so cosily to cling? 

A nice becoming plume for you— 

You who can pity the thrushes, too! 

Murder and robbery in one day— 

Yet you'll wear that wing when in church you pray.” 


And the poor bird, giving its anger vent, 
Waxed so indignant and eloquent, 
That it was with almost a shriek it spoke, 
And with its wail the lady awoke. 


Her eyes were dim for the mother-bird’s woe ; 

The room was dark, and the fire was low; 

She was too late now for the afternoon tea, 

So she gathered her books up tremblingly, 

And went a back way like a guilty thing, 

She was so ashamed of that kittiwake’s wing. 

In her happy home the fire shone bright, 

The room was full of a pleasant light, 

But warmer and brighter and yet more fair 

The welcome her husband gave to her; 

But even that could not charm away 

The troubled look on her face that lay, 

And she could not find a moment’s rest 

Till the strange, weird story was confess’d, 

And she asked with tears in her eyes of blue, 

If the phantom bird had told her true ? 

The vicar looked grave while he stroked her hair, 

And thought she never had seemed so fair, 

As he answered her that the lovely wing 

Was, spite of its beauty, a cursed thing. 

“ You will never have another,” said he; 

“T will never wear this again,” sobbed she. 

“Give it to Nell for her doll,” said he; 

“ Nay, it is stained with blood,” sighed she. 

“Then we will burn it to-morrow,” said he; 

“ No, we will burn it to-night,” cried she. 
—Jane Budge. 


+e - 


THE condition of some who pretend to follow 
Christ, yet are afar off, affects my spirit ; for they 
know little of any of these enjoyments, and hardly 
eat so much as the crumbs that fall from Christ's 
table, and seem to satisfy themselves with a mere 
convincement of the Truth, or, at best, witha 
bare confession to it. Who taking up with a 
formal going to meetings and hearing what others 
have to say, of the work and goodness of God in 
and to them, they shun the daily cross of Christ: 
whereby they should die daily to their earthly 
wills and vain affections, and overcome the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Oh! these are 
still their own, and not the Lord’s; and gird 
themselves, and go whither, and do what they 
list! For which cause they are lean, barren, and 
unfruitful to God and to their own souls; and 
worship Him in the form only, and not the power 
of godliness ; such must needs be weak in faith, 
ready to slip and start aside at every windy doc- 
trine, or sensual temptation.”— W. Penn. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


The Blessing of Enduring Temptation. 


It appears that ever since man came from the 
hands of his beneficent Creator, there was a co- 
existent spirit ready and willing to tempt him, 
and make him believe a lie; and that the two 
spirits are contrary, the one to the other. When 
man preferred to listen to and to obey the teach- 
ings of the deceiver he took upon himself the 
evil nature ; so we are now, by nature, the chil- 
dren of wrath, and shall remain to be until the 
wrathful, or evil fallen nature is overcome and 
slain by the assistance of Him whose power is 
over all the powers of the enemy. As sin and 
darkness and spiritual death entered the heart 
of man through the disobedience of the first 
Adam ; even so now spiritual life and light are 
restored or received by obedience to Christ the 
second Adam, who is a quickening Spirit, to 
quicken and make alive that which was lost in 
the fall. 

As our first parents lost the blessings of 
spiritual life, and of a paradise below, by not 
enduring temptation; so now, “blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation,” for when he is 
sufficiently tried, so as to be approved, he shall 
receive the crown of life which the Lord has 
promised to them that love Him. But we have 
first to be tried, not in part, but in all its fulness; 
or until we are “approved” as the new version 
has it. We must be dipped again and again in 
the laver of regeneration : or seven times, if need 
be, in Jordan—the river of judgment—before 
the leprosy of sin is removed. Now seven de- 
notes a full number, or until we are “ purified 
and made white and tried.” 

We must abide the day of the Lord’s coming, 
when He comes as a refiner and purifier. And 
we must endure temptations or trials in what- 
ever way they are permitted to come upon us. 
For, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” It is 
not for us to say what kind of a rod He shall 
use. But we must admit, that all the multiplied 
afflictions and temptations which beset us through 
life, and which seem to come from the enemy of 
all good, are only by Divine permission for our 
good. For when Christ was personally on earth, 
itseems that the devils could not so much as 
enter the swine without his permission. And 
the power of Satan now is a limited power; and 
we must resist him steadfast in the faith; and 
learn to endure hardness as good soldiers. For, 
“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation.” 

Our first parents failed to endure temptation, 
and to overcome the tempter. So they failed of 
the blessings of Heaven, and lost the paradise of 
God. And here is where we, the fallen sons of 
Adam fail, and will fail of the blessings of 
heaven, while we listen to the voice of the tempt- 
er, instead of patientiy enduring temptation and 
trials. While we are disobedient to the inspeak- 
ing voice of the Lord, we shall remain in our 
fallen nature, and be led by the deceiver, be- 
cause we cannot serve God and mammon at the 
same time. 

But if we patiently endure the temptations, 
trials and tribulations of various kinds that daily 
come upon us, until we overcome the tempter, 
then the promises are great and glorious. For 
Christ says, “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me on my throne, even as I 
overcome and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” And again, “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which 
is in the paradise of God.” And to such He says, 
“Because thou hast kept the word of my pa- 


tience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation which shall come upon all the world, 
to try them that dwell upon the earth.” So, all 
are to be tried ; but such as endure temptations, 
and keep the word of his patience, and overcome, 
He promises to keep from falling, and to make 
them as pillars in the temple of God, that shall 
go no more out. 

We must expect to have temptations, tribula- 
tions and trials ; for Christ said to his disciples: 
“In this world ye shall have tribulations, but 
be of good cheer, 1 have overcome the world.” 
And if we keep the word of his patience, and 
endure unto the end, we may expect the crown. 
We are told, that it is through much tribula- 
tion that we enter the kingdom of Heaven ; but 
would it not be far better for us to strive to keep 
the word of the Lord’s patience, and endure the 
temptations and trials that come upon us, than 
to neglect, or miss the great salvation, which has 
been prepared for the righteous from the foun- 
dation of the world? But we have to contend 
earnestly for the faith; we have to endure a 
great fight of afflictions; we have to strive to 
enter in at the strait gate; for Christ says, “ Many 
shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 
So it takes something deeper and more heart- 
changing than a mere seeking. It takes a con- 
flict, a warfare, to gain a victory over evil. We 
may seek the living among the dead, but never 
find it. We may seek to keep up the form of 
Godliness without the power, or after the power 
has left us. We may seek the praise of men, 
more than the praise of God. We may seek to 
enter in by good works, and by hearing much 
preaching and singing, and many prayers, and 
not be able. We may talk and write and preach 
and pray and sing about religion, without its 
coming from the heartfelt presence of the Lord. 

Christ says, “ Without me ye can do nothing.” 
Outward performances do not prove that we 
have overcome the world, or the tempter ; for he 
would as willingly lead astray under the guise 
of religion, as in any other way. So all that is 
brought forth under the promptings of his spirit 
amounts to nothing more than sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal, which may please the out- 
ward ear, but not profit the people. So we have 
to watch and pray continually that we enter not 
into temptation, in our worship or anywhere 
else. For if the spirit is at times made willing 
to serve the Lord, we find that the flesh is weak. 
And it is through the fleshly propensities that 
the enemy more often enters. So here is where 
we should keep up the strongest guard, lest we 
fail to endure the temptations, and so miss the 
blessing. It is said that when the devil tempted 
our Saviour, He resisted him, saying, “ Get thee 
hence, Satan,” and the devil left Him, and angels 
came and ministered unto Him. So I believe it 
will be with us, comparatively speaking. If we 
resist him, he will flee from us, for a season at 
any rate; and we shall witness something like 
the comforting ministration of angels, as a re- 
ward for our obedience in enduring temptation, 
and overcoming the tempter. 

(To be concluded.) 


Tue Duke of Wellington says, “Men who have 
nice notions of religion, have no business to be 
soldiers.” 

Sir Charles Napier, “To overcome all feelings 
of religion is generally the means of making a 
warrior.” 

Marchiand, “ War is a profession by which 
man cannot live honorably ; an employment by 
which the soldier, if he would reap any profit, 
is obliged to be false, rapacious, and cruel.” 


Some Notices of Isaac Horner. 


Isaac Horner was born in Yorkshire, England, 
in 1678, and in 1683 came to America with his 
parents, and settled in New Jersey, within the 
limits of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 

In the memorial of him, printed in a collec- 
tion of memorials, Philadelphia, 1787, we have 
the only notice which is extant of his early days, 
in these words: “After his father’s death it 
pleased the Lord to visit him with his blessed 
truth in his young years, which he received in 
the love of it, and being obedient thereto, as he 
grew in years he grew in grace and in the saving 
knowledge thereof, whereby he became a service- 
able member among Friends, both as an over- 
seer and elder.” 

All the traditionary accounts of Isaac Horner 
give the impression of a strong character, firm 
in his adherence to his own convictions. He 
was, as it appears, the justum tenacem propositi 
virum of the community in which he lived. 
Physically he was robust, and with a voice so 
powerful that it is said he could be distinctly 
heard across the Delaware River, at his resi- 
dence, where the river is some three-quarters of 
a mile wide. He inherited a number of slaves, 
the property of his oldest brother. The lawful- 
ness of holding negroes in bondage was then 
questioned by few. Isaac Horner became con- 
vinced that it was wrong, and accordingly about 
the year 1745, he set all his slaves free. He was, 
it is said, the first man in the province of New 
Jersey to emancipate his slaves from religious 
convictions. I remember grandfather telling 
us on one occasion, Benjamin Lay, one of the 
earliest opponents of slavery, whose eccentrici- 
ties unhappily are all more remembered than his 
virtues, came to his father’s farm, but refused to 
enter the gate until he had ascertained that the 
house was not polluted by slaveholding. Satisfied 
on this point he entered and was kindly received. 
— Memoirs of Coates’ Family. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


“ The Case of Mr. Brown.”—Under this head- 
ing, The Christian Advocate describes a case, 
which, whether the person’s name was Brown 
or not, gives the history of many who have 
prematurely broken down. 

“He was a very bright boy, and easily car- 
ried off the honors of his class at the academy, 
and afterward at college and in the school 
where he studied his profession. During these 

ears he adhered to the simple habits formed in 

bie boyhood, except that he learned to smoke 
cigars while in college, and occasionally to 
indulge in night suppers given by the secret 
society to which he belonged. Having a gen- 
erous, genial nature, ever ready with witticism, 
sympathy and aid, he was greatly sought in 
society. He could sit up all night and be as 
fresh the next day as though he had spent the 
night in sleep. Late studies, big dinners, hard 
work, incessant smoking, seemed to make no 
impression on him. He had a magnificent con- 
stitution. He was a magnificent man. 

“Into the work of his profession he threw 
himself with all his might, and early became 
one of its honored members. His opinions were 
quoted as authoritative. Money flowed in upon 
him, and as the years passed on he became 
connected with large professional enterprises. 
He was known as a temperate man, but not as 
a total abstainer. The finer kinds of wine were 
always found on his dinner table, and the finest 
brands of cigars were almost all the time between 


his lips. 
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“As the years passed on, incessant work, 
incessant smoking, and heavy dinners, which 
could not be digested easily without the aid of 
wine, began to tell on him. The fires which 
he kept burning so hotly without intermission 
began to consume the furnace walls inclosing 
them. Some slight provoking cause laid him 
upon a sick-bed, from which, after much pain, 
he rose and continued as before to burn his 
candle at both ends. The tobacco habit was 
confirmed and could not be broken, though 

hysicians warned him that nicotine was slowly 
pat surely killing him. The habit of generous 
living could not be given up, and there were so 
many pairs of little shoes to buy that the work 
must still go on undiminished. 

“And so the vitality that had seemed inex- 
haustible was gradually expended, until, after 
repeated illnesses, recoveries and relapses, it 
seemed nearly all gone. Medical skill could 
not restore it. The love of wife and children 
and friends could not arouse wasted energies. 
With Samson he said, ‘I will go out as at other 
times before and shake myself.’ But his strength 
was departed from him. 

“ And now in the prime of life, in the zenith 
of his days, with his life-work but half done, he 
has fallen a victim, not to hard work, for many 
men work as hard as he has, but to over-stimu- 
lation by high living and tobacco. 

“ «He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ ” 


Fowering Plants.—The Flora of Europe em- 
braces about 10,000 species. India has about 
15,000. The British possessions in North 
America, though with an area nearly as large 
as Europe, has only about 5,000 species. One 
of the richest floras is that of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Natal, which figures up about 10,000 
species. Australia also is rich in species, about 
10,000 being already known. In the West 
Indies and Guiana there are 4,000. 


Floating Hospitals—A proposition has been 
made by the Lancet in favor of fitting out ships 
for the accommodation of consumptive patients 
and convalescents generally, with the object in 
view of supplying these cases with the purest of 
sea-air. These vessels, it is recommended, will 
cruise within easy reach of such ports as will 
afford them fresh vegetables and water; and, 
according to the season, they will sail either in 
southern or northern waters. 


Elephants at Large in Toulon.—Two circus 
elephants had a lively tramp around the en- 
virons of Toulon the other night. The colossal 
pachyderms were literally “out on the loose,” 
for they had managed to burst their bonds of 
captivity after the circus was over, and while 
their keepers were soundly asleep they wobbled 
out on the main road of La Seyne. Finding 
themselves free, they began to flourish their 
trunks about vigorously and to skirmish for 
provender. 

They first made an incursion into a series of 
market gardens, where they battered down walls 
and palings with the greatest alacrity, and 
proceeded promptly to root up and to stow 
away down their capacious mouths various 
specimens of vegetable product. They next 
wandered along by a trim villa, the grounds of 
which they entered, and demolished a conserva- 
tory therein. After this they sniffed around a 
baker’s shop at the entrance to the suburbs of 
La Seyne, being thereto attracted by the pleas- 
ant odor of the new bread. The head baker of 
the establishment was at his door and saw the 
dim colossal forms approaching him in the 
darkness. He retired inside with trepidation, 


having well barred the door. The pachyderms 
came on and halted before the portals, which 
they began to batter with their trunks and to 
crush in with their bodies. Luckily for the 
baker, his door was a good stout one, so that he 
was able to await a possible catastrophe with 
comparative calmness. Finding the door too 
strong for them, the elephants broke a few 
windows in the bakery and took to the road 
again. Spying a gypsy encampment on their 
way, they reconnoitred it, knocked down a few 
of the huts and caused a terrible uproar in the 
nomadic settlement. The women and children 
shrieked, and the men turned out with pitch- 
forks to do battle with the strange foes. By 
this time, however, the pachyderms were missed 
by their keepers, and the hue and cry had 
been raised. Before the gypsy encampment 
was completely demolished the circus people 
and the police came to the rescue, the elephants 
were secured, and were duly marched back to 
their enclosures.—Paris Despatch to the London 
Daily Telegraph. 


Weak Ankles of Children.—Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew, in an address before the American 
Surgical Association, states that in many cases 
the weak ankles of children and the consequent 
deformities of the feet are caused by the practice 
of putting tightly-laced boots on the children, 
which interfere with the proper development 
and strengthening of the muscles. 


Fish Diet.—The late John P. Hale, Senator 
from New Hampshire, told the story that while 
he was once acting as counsel for a fugitive 
slave in Boston he was entertained in Theodore 
Parker’s house, his host being intensely inter- 
ested in the case. Parker believed that phos- 
phorus was a stimulus to the brain, and as he was 
solicitous that the counsel in the case should be 
up to high-water mark in brain-power, he fed 
him on baked fish twice a day to supply the 
phosphorus needed. Hale hated fish, but was 
unable to escape from his inexorable master, 
and took submissively his doses of phosphorus 
until the trial ceased. 


Protected by Lions.—Colonel Sparks Stabb, of 
the British army, is responsible for the following 
interesting story : 

“In 1872 I made an expedition, partly for 
hunting purposes, northward from Kurumah, 





past Marico, on the edge of the desert, right up. 


to Limpopo. Near the bank of the great river, 
in the wooded lion country, we fell in with 
some Boer travellers and hunters, forming a 
camp of four wagons and about twenty-two 
persons. They received us with great hospitality 
—tobacco, coffee, conversation—and at night, 
the usual measures having been taken to secure 
our stock from attack or dispersal, we slept the 
sleep of the ‘elephant hunter’—a much sounder 
one, by the way, than that of the just, who are 
intolerably restless people at times. 

“About twelve o'clock there was an alarm. 
A little child, a girl aged nine years, one of the 
daughters of the famous shot and lion-killer, 
Viljeon, was missing. A quiet search made for 
an hour or so had failed to find her in any of 
the tents or wagons, so it was surmised she was 
lost. Our encampment was three-quarters of a 
mile from the great river, a measure of security 
adopted because the actual bottoms and banks 
are, at night, positively infested with wild ani- 
mals going down to drink, and by lions, which 
more readily find their prey at the watering 
places of their weaker neighbors. It was dark 
and no trail of the little girl could be found or 
followed through the woods or under the vast 


forest trees of the river margin, while wild 
beasts of all sorts could be heard passing and 
re-passing, roaring, moaning, yelling, and some. 
times rushing in fright or screaming with pain 
and anger, as they devoured or fell victims to 
one another. No hope was entertained of the 
poor child’s safety. 

“At the first blush of dawn, the Hottentots, 
Kaffirs and Boers, all experienced trackers, 
commenced a search for the child. I, with 
Captain Patterson, rode with the unfortunate 
father. Before the sun was an hour high the 
little one was found asleep in the centre of 
clump of giant mimos, quite near the river, 
The sand through and around the mimose 
clump was marked everywhere with the spoor 
of lions. How had the child escaped being 
devoured? When awakened by her father, 
she expressed neither surprise nor any especial 
pleasure, as one saved from death, but was 
simply glad to see him, and that he had brought 
a horse, so that she could ride back to camp. 

“*Were you not afraid, Katrina? Were you 
not afraid to be alone here in such a place, 
away from mother and me last night?’ 

“*No, pa; the big dogs played with me, and 
were very good, and one of them lay here and 
kept me warm,’ said the innocent, unprompted 
child, indicating the spot where truly was the 
mark of some vast recumbent form beside that 
left by herself, which hardly indented the sand. 

“Now, there were no dogs” footmarks about; 
there were no dogs in that part of the country, 
nor kindly animals of any sort. The child had 
slept with, and been protected by animals— 
London News. 


ro 


Items. 


Public Meetings in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.— 
During the Second Month, there were a few meet- 
ings held by appointment of the Committees of the 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings. One of these (on 
the 7th of Second Month) was at the house of the 
Free Methodists on Master Street, in the City of 
Philadelphia—a meeting to which those who at- 
tended it can revert as an instructive and comfort- 
able opportunity. Two were in our own meeting- 
houses—at West Philadelphia, and at Haverford— 
and one at Greenwich, New Jersey. The last of 
these was followed by a religious visit to the fami- 
lies of the few members belonging to Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. 


Proposed Prohibition Amendment in Pennsylvania, 
—The question of Prohibition is now agitating 
Pennsylvania, and a just estimate of public opinion 
should be obtained at the approaching vote, soon 
to be given for or against the adoption of a prohib- 
itory amendment to the constitution of the State. 
The question is pure and simple in its presentation, 
entirely devoid of political issues. To be sure it is 
owing to the action of a Republican legislature, 
that the opportunity of testing the will of the peo- 
ple is now afforded, but this is no reason why every 
one should not vote freely upon the merits of the 
issue itself. 

The evils of rum drinking will not be disputed 
by any intelligent voter, and for ourselves we can 
see nothing unfair in prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale for use as a beverage, of so ruinous an 
deadly a poison. We believe that it is the duty of 
every one so thinking to stand up now and vote for 
the right as he holds it. Common honesty demands 
this much from every free and enlightened voter 
who properly estimates the responsibility which the 
suffrage places upon him.—£Episcopal Recorder. 


Liberal Sentiment in Italy—* Au event is just 
now transpiring that shows the spirit and power of 
the Liberals. From all parts of the kingdom they 
contributed to raise a fund for a monument to Giar- 
dino Bruno, who, on Feb. 17th, 1600, was burned 
as a heretic by the pope in the Campo Dei Livri, 
for becoming a Protestant. They had a fine bronze 
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ported to the House by a conference report, but was| Dr. Tanner, member of Parliament for Cork, who 
not acted upon. was arrested for violating the Crimes act, has been 

In America there are 62,000 women engaged in the | tried at Tipperary. He was convicted and sentenced 
cultivation of fruit, and they include some of the most | to three months’ imprisonment without hard labor. 
successful of the California orchardists. He has appealed from the sentence. 

The bill to re-submit the prohibitory amendment | In reference to the difficulties of the French Comp- 
has passed the Rhode Island House of Representatives | toir d’ Escompte, or re Syndicate, the Paris cor- 
by a vote of 41 to 25. respondent of the N. Y. World says:—“ The copper 

On the 8th instant, the Senate of New Jersey, by | crisis has brought a new financial principle into play, 
one majority, passed a bill repealing the Local Option | which will probably be indorsed by America. It is 
law of last winter. that, in the case of an acute crisis threatening wide- 

The Minnesota House of Representatives, by a vote | spread financial ruin, the banks must stand by one 
of 59 to 39, after an all-day debate, last week refused | another. It was felt that if the Comptoir d’ Escompte 
to submit to the people an amendment in favor of pro- | stopped payment, even for a few hours, the worst con- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. sequences would ensue to other banks. On the pro- 

Diphtheria, of a violent and malignant type, is pre- | posal of Gustave Rothschild and Joubert, seconded 
vailing at St. Petersburg, Franklin County, Pennsyl- | by the Minister of Finance, the bankers agreed to 
vania, to such an extent that the Town Council has | raise a loan for the Comptoir to the amount of $20,- 
issued an ordinance closing all places of public wor- | 000,000. None but the Bank of France could find 
ship, schools and singing classes, and forbidding the | such a sum of specie. So a syndicate was formed on 
holding of any public meeting. St. Petersburg is an| the spot among the bankers present, and on their 
oil town, 24 miles from Oil City. guarantee the $20,000,000 were transferred from the 

A boy of eleven, crazed by cigarette smoking, has | vaults of the Bank of France to the Comptoir d’ Es- 
been taken to an insane asylum in Orange Co., New | compte.” 

York. He is considered a violent and dangerous} The French Cabinet has rescinded the decree of 
maniac, and displays some of the symptoms peculiar to | exile against the Duc d’Aumale. 
hydrophobia. The attempt to form a new Panama Canal Company 

Among the wonderful inventions of the present day | has failed. 
are phonograph dolls, which really talk and sing, and Emigration statistics published in Berlin show that 
laugh and cry, as naturally as a human being. The | 2,500,000 emigrants have left Germany since 1871, of 
talking is not merely saying “Papa,” or “Mamma,” | which 2,000,000 have gone to America. 
like the old fashioned mechanical dolls, but the repe- Belgrade, Third Month 6.—King Milan issued a 
tition of long sentences in a perfectly natural tone of | decree this afternoon formally abdicating the throne 
voice. Thomas Edison, the noted electrician, is the | of Servia in favor of his son Alexander, who will 
inventor. The phonographs are quite small, weighing | reign under the title of Alexander I. The decree ap- 
only about a pound and a half apiece, and are wound | points Iovan Ristitch and Generals Protitch and Beli- 
up by means of a key placed in a small opening in the | markovic, Regents, during the minority of Alexander, 
doll’s back. They can be removed easily, and a new | who is thirteen years old. 
one inserted. Edison is also at work on other play-| The Novoe Vremya says: “The abdication of King 
things, such as dogs that bark and ask plaintively for | Milan is a natural sequence of his estrangement with 
meat, cats that mew and call for milk, horses that neigh | Russia, which rendered his rule impossible. King 
and demand to be fed with oats, besides sheep, roosters, | Milan’s turn arrived after that of Alexander, late 
cows, and other animals, each of which makes its own | Prince of Bulgaria. Roumania’s turn may come 

unmistakable sound. These curiosities are not yet in | soon.” 
the market, and can be seen only in Thomas Edison’s Ancient Damscus is on the high road to becoming 
laboratory. modernized. An imperial grant has been given for 
Deaths in this city last week numbered 435, an in- | the construction of a street railway in the famous city. 
crease of 10 over the previous week, and an increase | Gas also is to be introduced, and the inhabitants are 
of 56 compared with the corresponding period of last | eagerly awaiting the promised innovations, which 
ear. Of thedeceased, 197 were males and 238 females: | will, they believe, not only add to their own comfort, 
64 died of pneumonia; 53 of consumption; 22 of} but will materially increase the value of property 
diseases of the heart ; 21 of typhoid fever; 18 of con- | within the city boundaries. The latest estimates of 
vulsions ; 18 of old age; 18 of Bright’s disease; 15 of | the population of Damascus places it at 150,000. 
debility ; 15 of apoplexy; 13 of inflammation of the| The presidents of the Orange Free State and the 
brain, and 11 of cancer. Transvaal have decided to holda conference to discuss 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 108} ; 4’s, reg., 129; coupon, | the advisability of forming a federal union of the 
130; currency 6’s, 120 a 131. two States. 
Cotton sold in a small way to spinners at 103 cts. per Farmers in Southern Australia, who are anxious to 
pound for middling uplands. find a market in England for their fruit, recently 
Refined sugars.—Wholesale prices were 7} cts. for | shipped a box of oranges to London, and asked that 
cubes, 7§ cts. for powdered, 7} cts. for granulated, 7 cts. | it be immediately returned. After making the round 
for crystal A, oh 6 13-16 cts. for confectioners’ A. trip the box was opened at Adelaide, and the contents 
Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $16 a $16.25; do., fair | found to be in a most encouraging state of preserva- 
to prime, $15.25 a $15.75; spring bran, $14.75 a| tion. Eighty of the oranges were afterwards exhibited 
$15.25. at a meeting of the Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, | ture. 
$3.00 a $3.50; do., do., extras, $3.50 a $4.00; No. 2 The gold excitement in Lower California, near En- 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.30; Pennsylvania family, | senada, is increasing, and many people are flocking 
$4.70 a $4.85; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.25; | from San Diego to the fields. Work on the Cuyamaca, 

Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; | San Diego and Eastern Railroad is stopped, and the 

Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a | workman are leaving in a body for the mines. Steam- 

$5.25; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a | ers between San Diego and Ensenada have doubled 

$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; winter patent, | their rates, but the rush continues, and the stages are 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 | now running overland, carrying many persons direct 

a $5.00; do., straight, $5.25 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.40 | to the mines. 

a $6.90. About one thousand people are encamped at Tiaju- 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 44 cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; me- | ana waiting for customs clearances. The population 
dium, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. of the camp is put at 3,000, with 2,000 en route. 
Sheep.—Extra, 53 a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts.; me-| Teams are paid $50 a day to haul provisions in. 
dium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 3 a 33] Flour sold for $50 a sack last week, and canned goods 
cts.; Texas and Kansas sheep, 3 a 5} cts. Lambs, 4} | are said to be worth their weight in gold. The last 

a 74 cts. statement is probably somewhat exaggerated. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 7} cts.; good Western, 7 cts. The Seale Government will soon adopt a policy 

Milch cows were not much sought after, even at $25 | of hostility toward immigration. All alien laborers, 
a $50. except British, will be prohibited from coming to 

Fat cows were hard to dispose of, even at 2a 3 cts. | Canada, and the funds which the Dominion Govern- 

ForrerGn.—Five hundred children under ten years} ment has hitherto granted in aid of immigration, 
of age, says the London Weekly Times and Echo, were | amounting in the aggregate to a quarter of a million 
taken into custody last year in London “drunk and | sterling, will be withdrawn. 

incapable.” A resident of Montreal has patented in the United 

Last week has closed without the Parnell Commis- | States and Canada, a process for making ice, by which 

sion issuing, or showing any intention to issue, an ad | he claims a year’s supply can be manufactured at a 

interim report on the inquiry, embracing the outrage- | cost of seventy-five cents. 
ous Parnell letter forgeries. 
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NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoout.—The Committee 
having the care of this Institution, at a recent meet. 
ing, decided to change the time of vacation from the 
Spring and Autumn to the Summer months; the 
change to be made the present year. In order to effect 
this, it is concluded to open the School for the next 
Term, on Fourth Month 23rd, instead of Fourth Month 
30th, which would be the regular time of Opening 
under the present arrangement, and to continue the 
session till Seventh Month 23rd, a period of thirteen 
weeks, and for which short Term, the charge for Board 
and Tuition will be $60. 

Parents wishing to enter their children, will please 
make early application to 

JoNATHAN G, WititAms, Supt., 
Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa, 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association oF 
Frrenps will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 27th 
instant, at 74 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, 
Clerk, 


The Annual Meeting of the “ Frrenps’ Asytum for 
the INSANE” will be held in the Committee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, Third Mo, 
20th, 1889, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Tos. ScATTERGOOD, Secretary. 


Third Month, 1889. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 16th inst., at 10 a. M. 

Joun W. Brpp ie, Clerk. 





Diep, on the 27th of Eleventh Month, 1888, at the 
residence of his parents, near Frankford, James §. 
TuorpP, in the 26th year of his age, a member of 
Frankford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


——, Second Month 8th, 1889, at his residence in 
Salem, Ohio, W1Lu1Am FisHeEr, in the 89th year of 
his age, a member and elder of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing. In younger and middle life, this dear Friend 
was active and useful in matters concerning the affairs 
of Society, and filled many important stations with 
propriety and acceptance to his friends. About 18 
years ago he had a sunstroke, which impaired not 
only his health but also his faculties, especially his 
memory, from which he never fully recovered. Being 
aware of the change that had overtaken him, he gave 
up the management of his outward affairs almost en- 
tirely to others, and became an instructive example of 
patience and cheerful submission to those who cared 
for him. For a number of years he continued to regu- 
larly attend meetings; and his becoming and weighty 
deportment therein, was strengthening to his friends. 
Though not in the frequent practice of referring to his 
religious exercises, his occasional pertinent remarks 
evinced that even in the shade of his mental powers, 
he was mindful of the need of a preparation for a 
change that awaited him. In conversation with a 
friend he spoke very feelingly of the importance of 
such a preparation. Not long before his death he ex- 

ressed to the same friend a hope, in his own quaint 

anguage, that “ He might be favored to hit the mark,” 

and said if it should prove so, it would be of unmerited 
mercy. The following lines, written by a valued 
Friend several years ago, after having spent some time 
with him and his family, are very expressive of the 
last few years of his life. 

“I remember his quiet deportment with much satis- 
faction. What a blessing to be thus favored when our 
physical and mental powers are failing. 

“This imbecility of mind, 
To second childhood thus consigned, 
With various weaknesses combined 
Is nature’s doom ; 
But if the time is spent aright— 
Ere nature yields to such a blight— 
God will be with us through this night 
Of shade and gloom.” 


——,, at her residence, near Sherwood, Cayuga Co, 
N. Y., the 11th of Second Month, 1889, RacHet W. 
Hussey, wife of Samuel B. Hussey, in the 42d year of 
her age, a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend had the ornament of a “ meek and quiet 
spirit,’ and was closely attached to the principles 
professed by Friends. Although the call to her was 
sudden, we reverently believe she has been gathered 
to her Heavenly Home. 
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